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gain ; and, remembering the heroism of their
toilsome lives, we shall, as a Party, seek to
create conditions in which their nobler aspira-
tions, which we know to be buried under the
load of their poverty or petrified by their sordid
surroundings, shall have free play."
Happy for Hardie that he could not foresee the
future actions of many to whom he addressed
these sincere, stirring phrases. He believed that
he was speaking for all of them as well as for him-
self. Yet even then one of his disciples was be-
traying him. Andrew Fisher, an old acquaint-
ance of Hardie's in Ayrshire, had become Prime
Minister of the Australian Commonwealth. When
he visited London, Hardie was surprised at his
aloofness. One day, in a room where he and
Fisher and his brother, George Hardie, were alone,
he asked the reason for it. Being pressed to reply,
Fisher said Ramsay MacDonald had warned him
against being too friendly with one who was in
public estimation a public danger.
In justice to MacDonald and others whose am-
bition was of the personal kind,rit must be remem-
bered that Keir Hardie's outspoken and unmis-
takably genuine belief in the needs for revolu-
tionary change was a hindrance to members of
his Party who longed to be Cabinet Ministers and
saw that " political expediency *' would serve
them far better than trying, without thought of
their careers, to make converts to Socialism.
Reading A. G. Gardiner's remark at the head of